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Standardisation of laboratory technique is essential and samples of raw milk
should invariably be examined before and after laboratory pasteurisation.
A bacterial count in milk so treated equalling that of the milk prior to
treatment in the laboratory should be taken as an indication of the presence
of heat-resistant organisms, due to the inefficient sterilisation of the utensils.
A compulsory standard of cleanliness and keeping quality for all raw milk
should also be prescribed. The present multiplicity of tests for milk are
confusing to the producer, particularly those tests carried out by purchasing
dairies of different types. Tests frequently fail to agree and only cause
worse confusion and render advisory work difficult. One test only for milk
as produced should be agreed upon and universally employed. A separate
test from the distribution point of view might also be laid down, if
desired.
(7) Compulsory Classification of Milk
Compulsory classification of all milk supplies is an urgent necessity, not
only as legalised, for specified areas, but in every district throughout the
country and this classification should remain in force until all diseases
pathogenic to man are eradicated from dairy herds. It should always be
remembered in this connection that a safe milk supply is essentially a
public health matter. If such powers were provided the public could be
assured of obtaining a safe article for which tiiey would naturally be
expected to pay an economic price.
The price of milk has been the cause of considerable agitation in the past
and there is abundant evidence to show that the constitution of the Milk
Marketing Board saved the industry from chaos, as prices were at that time
on the point of collapse.    The Board warded off the threat of ruin, every
producer being assured of a market for his milk, although in every instance
the price obtained did not satisfy everyone.    Some years ago, the Con-
sumers' Committee of the Milk Marketing Board, stated that retail prices
were too high and, for a great deal of the milk, this was no doubt true.    Since
the last War commenced, prices have risen still higher and siipplies have
become shorter.    No one has grumbled at the price but only at the scarcity
of the product and the psychology of the consuming public must always
receive consideration.    If milk was plentiful and unrationcd, as in normal
times, any reduction in price would almost certainly arouse suspicion in the
minds of the consuming public and might easily defeat the object in view.
At times when conditions are normal, there is little doubt that a clean, safe
milk can be sold at lorf, per quart without any loss to the producer or dis-
tributor, and with advantage to the consumer.    Much would, of course,
depend upon the legal requirements specified for milk.    If the producer and
distributor are forced, as undoubtedly they should be, to supply the public
with a clean and safe milk, they should receive a suitable price for their
product.    If they cannot provide such an article, they should be debarred
from the profits of the liquid rnilk market.    The policy of selling poor-quality
rnilk of doubtful safety at low prices is disastrous and should never be
countenanced.   Milk should be paid for on a basis of bacteriological and
chemical quality, tests being carried out at least fortnightly.    With a little
extra organisation, such testing might be carried out.   A standard price
should be fixed and any failure to maintain the desired standard should be
penalised by deductions from the fixed price according to the results of the
samples examined.   Otherwise, if a bonus above the standard price were